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Tenant income... 








for the past four years or so, has been a source of 
concern to everyone charged with responsibility for 
the low-rent housing program and there is every 
reason to believe that it will be even more of a 
problem in the year ahead. 

But from now on it is a problem that will have 
to be viewed somewhat differently than in the 
past. During the war-pressed years from 1940 to 
date, all approaches to the problem have had to 
be based on the fact that, no matter what happened 
to a tenant’s income to send it up beyond estab- 
lished ceilings, he could not be evicted just as 
long as he paid his rent and resisted all temptation 
to pull up the plumbing or burn holes in the floor. 
This was due not only to OPA regulations but 
to appreciation of the fact that there were no 
suitable homes into which evicted tenants could 
move. 

But now there must begin to be an adjustment 
of local authority psychology to a new set of cir- 
cumstances. During the coming year, there may 
he expected slow but steady progress toward the 
resumption of civilian building. NHA has already 
set up the machinery to do so through its H-2 pro- 
gram, and authorization to start H-2 housing has 
been given to some forty communities. 

So, right there is the clue for the coming year. 
The job of displacing high-income families from 
low-rent projects must begin. There must be a 
reversion as quickly as possible to serving the pur- 
pose to which local authorities pledged themselves 
under the United States Housing Act: the housing 
of their communities’ low-income families. In or- 
der to accomplish the task in an atmosphere of 
public understanding and tenant good will, the 
first job is to begin now to condition tenants to the 
fact that family income controls tenant eligibility. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal is an 
item about two housing authorities that have al- 


ready begun to drive home this point to their 
tenants. In Atlanta and Birmingham, all high-in- 
come tenants have been sent letters that urge them 
to begin making their plans for moving out of 
the authorities’ low-rent projects. The letters sug- 
gest home purchase if economically feasible and 
urge the tenants to begin investigations of ways 
and means for undertaking such an obligation. 

It is the unavoidable responsibility of every local 
authority with high-income tenants to initiate pro- 
grams of this type. The day and the hour when 
the war program will cease to exert an influence 
on a local housing market can not be predicted 
by anyone, anywhere. It will be a gradual process 
and one that will be peculiar to each locality. Hous- 
ing authorities must be constantly sensitive to 
changing trends in their communities so that they 
will know when war production plants begin to 
shift to civilian production—and begin, too, to cut 
down on overtime pay and peak labor crews. 
These changes will affect profoundly the income 
pattern of the communities involved, and in ways 
that will have direct bearing on local authority 
operations. So, too, will demobilization of the 
armed services and the in- and out-migration of 
war workers. These facts make it a compelling 
necessity for local housing authorities to participate 
more and more actively in overall community pro- 
grams and to acquaint themselves with more and 
more facts of the community’s economic life. The 
postwar strength and growth of the low-rent, slum 
clearance program depend more completely than 
perhaps some authorities realize on the quick and 
painless return of their projects to occupancy by 
low-income families. 


Howard L. Holtzendorff 
President of NAHO 
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Generally the local housing authority 
in Britain consists of a committee of 
the municipal council or rural district 
council. The committee, that is, the 
local housing authority, usually has a 
staff, either attached to it full-time or 
in the nature of municipal employees 
assigned to it part-time. In some cases 
the staff is designated as the Housing 
Department with a chief officer and 
various branches. Thus the local hous- 
ing authority constitutes a part of the 
regular legislative and administrative 
machinery of the local government and 
is not a separate ad hoc agency. Other 
local authorities in the same municipal- 
ity, similarly constituted, work in con- 
junction with the local housing author- 
ity, for example, the planning authority, 
the land authority, the public works 
authority, etc. 

Functions 

The local authorities, acting for the 
municipal council, build and, with the 
assistance of other branches of the local 
government, administer low-rental pub- 
lic housing; and they administer gov- 
ernmental aids to private enterprise 
housing within the municipality. They 
participate in planning and providing 
community facilities. They deal with 
emergency shelter problems and tem- 
porary housing, as well as permanent 
housing. They have wide responsi- 
bility with respect to the total housing 
problems of the communities. 


Policies and Programs 

Policies and programs are prepared 
by the local housing authority with the 
advice of its staff and, after discussion 
and reconciliation with the other mu- 
nicipal programs, the housing policies 
and programs are adopted by the mu- 
nicipal council. Every local authority 
which I visited was operating within 
the framework of both short-range and 
long-range policies and programs. Their 
programs seemed to me relatively sim- 
ple and straightforward and perhaps 
not based on as elaborate statistical 
analyses as we use in this country. 
Even on the national scale, | saw no 
single document or pronouncement 
which seemed to me as broad and com- 
plete as Administrator Blandford’s 
statement to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
in January. Nevertheless, the programs 
of the local authorities are clear-cut 
and far-reaching. For example, it seems 
to be in prospect that eventually in 
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Local Authority Housing in Britain 


JACOB CRANE 
Special Assistant to the Administrator 
National Housing Agency 





At the invitation of the British Gov- 
ernment and under the auspices of 
the United States Office of War 
Information, Mr. Crane visited Britain 
during November and December, 
1944. “Even though the visit was 
brief and hurried,’ Mr. Crane re- 
ports, "| did have the opportunity 
to talk with the principal Ministries 
and with some twenty local housing 
authorities." Mr. Crane spent a third 
month visiting warn-torn areas of 
France and Italy. 


some British municipalities as much as 
one-third of the total number of dwell 
tngs may be straight local authority 
housing. And it was interesting to me 
that the local subsidy required to main 
tain such a program did not seem to 
be a matter of major concern. The 
local housing subsidies are paid out of 
municipal revenues, and appear to con- 
stitute from 2 per cent to 10 or 12 per 
cent of the total local “rates.” 

Taking the same position as the na 
tional government, the local housing 
authorities seem to be in the mood to 
encourage and aid private enterprise 
housing. However, the national hous 
ing policy in Britain seems to be that 
the government and the local authori- 
ties will have to catch up on the most 
urgent housing needs before private 
enterprise housing can safely undertake 
programs in a situation where costs 
have greatly advanced, even though 
subsidy for private construction is defi- 


nitely contemplated. 

The local authorities are making spe 
cial provisions for single persons and 
for aged persons and couples. It struck 
me that the slogan “home security’ 
tends to replace the old slogan “home 
ownership.” 

Political Issue 

Britain is in the midst of a 
severe housing crisis and housing is a 
principal topic of discussion and a prin 
cipal political issue. The 
the local housing authorities is ex- 
tremely important in this crisis, since 
the main responsibility rests on them 


very 


position ot 


for everything from war-damage repairs 
to long-range housing programs. Their 
role is established on the excellent 
showing of the two-and-a-half million 
houses built under their sponsorship, 
with various forms of governmental 
aid, between World War I and World 
War II. This achievement of the local 
housing authorities in Britain has meas- 
urably changed the character of the 
cities urban life and it has 
yielded a large experience for use in 
the local housing authorities’ present 


and of 


and future work. 


Los Angeles City 
Council Lends Housing 
Authority $25,000 for 
Postwar Planning 


A Los Angeles city ordinance to be 
come effective this month appropriates 
$25,000 as a loan to the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Los Angeles for 
surveys and plans in connection with a 
postwar housing program. The sum, 
representing a transfer of funds from 
the city’s reserve fund to its unappro 
priated balance fund, is to be repaid by 
the Authority “at the earliest possible 
moment from the first available moneys 
which may be lawfully used.” 

To allay fears of possible postwar 
vacancies in low-rent areas, the ordi- 
nance provides that the amount of the 
loan shall become payable upon agree 
ment by the Authority “that no proj 
ects will be undertaken by the Au 
thority until such projects have been 
submitted to and approved by the city 
council”—approval to be evidenced by 
adoption of a city ordinance authoriz 
ing execution of a Cooperation Agree 
ment under the provisions of Cali- 
fornia’s Housing Cooperation Law. 
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As reported in the January Journal 
of HOUSING, an interesting technique 
was devised last year in Pittsburgh 
both for educating the public and for 
getting an objective appraisal of the 
job being done by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh. A 
report of the results achieved, entitled 
“Citizens Look at Public Housing,” 
was recently published by the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association. It con- 
tains fourteen individual studies, each 
one contributed by a different mem- 
ber on the Association’s Board of Di- 
rectors. The studies fall into three cate- 
gories: (1) administration, (2) man- 
agement, (3) effect of the public hous- 
ing program on the community at 
large. Highlights of the fourteen re- 
ports are noted below under these three 
headings. 

Administration 

Six of the reports present a clear 
picture of the roles of the federal and 
local governments in administering, 
planning, and financing the work of 
the Authority. These reports are titled 
as follows: 

“The Administrative Structure” 

“Personnel Policy” 

“Public Relations and Publicity” 

“Finance and Accounting” 

“Legal Powers and Limitations” 

“Planning, 
ment” 


Desigh and Develop- 

In general, the opinion of the board 
members on the organizational setup 
and the functioning of the Authority 
is most favorable. With respect to per- 
sonnel policy, it is suggested that the 
merit system adopted by the Authority, 
which is reflected in high morale 


among the employees, might well serve 


as a model for public service. 

The study of the administrative 
structure reveals that the Authority 
is generally free from federal control, 
except that which occurred in the ini- 
tial stages of planning and construc- 
tion. Federal specifications followed in 
those initial stages required the use of 
cement floors, water paint for interior 
walls and ceilings, and exterior dwell- 
ing designs not adaptable to Pittsburgh 
topography, resulting’ in costly main- 
tenance of the housing developments. 
It is recommended that the local au- 
thority be given a freer choice in such 
matters. In the planning study, too, 
many examples are cited to show that 
the use of cheaper materials and the 
adoption of smaller room sizes in ac- 
cordance with local as well as federal 
specifications have caused high main- 
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tenance costs and housekeeping incon- 
veniences. Some of these deficiencies 
were corrected in later developments 
and it is suggested that future builders, 
public and private, be guided by this 
experience in order to produce houses 
that will be more liveable and more 
economical to maintain. 

The report of the legal powers of 
the Authority, supplemented by a di- 
gest of pertinent state and federal laws, 
indicates that such powers are adequate 
for the present, but suggests the need 
for greater flexibility with respect to 
the amount of capital expenditures per- 
mitted per unit of housing and the 
present ratio of rents to income. It 
recommends that no action be taken 
to seek increased powers through 
remedial legislation until the end of 
the war and the resumption of low- 
rent construction. 


Management 

Management policies are discussed 
in five individual reports and in an 
appendix covering a staff study on 
occupancy turnover in one low-rent 
community. The management sections 
are titled: 

“Tenant Selection Policies and Pro- 
cedures” 

“The Graded Rent System and An- 
nual Income Review” 

“Racial Policy” 

“Maintenance — by 
Tenants” 

“Relations with Social Agencies” 

While the study of tenant selection 
makes no recommendations for im- 
proving the current procedures, it 
recognizes the difficulties involved in 
using objective standards in choosing 
tenants. It presents the views of some 
housing managers who feel that un- 
desirable tenants (those with personal- 
ity problems, poor housekeeping abili- 
ties, unstable jobholding capacities) 
should have been weeded out during 
the application period. As indicated 
in the report of relations with social 
agencies, this problem is now being 
given greater attention during the ten- 
ant selection stage; all applicants are 
cleared through the Social Service 
Exchange and families with anti-social 
tendencies are received with “more 
reluctance.” 

The present graded rent system of 
the Authority necessitates somewhat 
complicated accounting procedures, 
but its value has been proved and it 
is felt to be the system most suited 
to public housing and most sensitive 
to changes in the public economy. 

The racial policy of the Authority 


Authority; — by 


has been to house both Negro and 
white families in each of the low-rent 
developments. The nroportion of ten- 
ants of each group varies with the 
changing housing needs, but in gen- 
eral conforms to the ratios existing in 
the area prior to the construction of 
the new housing. This policy requires 
the constant exercise of tact and pa- 
tience and although there has been 
some friction and some tenants have 
listed the policy as a reason for mov- 
ing, the author of the study believes 
that, with the Authority adhering to its 
goal of democratic equality of oppor- 
tunity and service, the present policy 
can be successful. 

The report on maintenance reiterates 
the complaint found in other parts of 
the study that inferior materials em 
ployed to keep down original construc- 
tion costs have resulted in expensive 
maintenance and replacement. It places 
the responsibility on Congress for hav- 
ing established a low, unrealistic cost 
limitation instead of forseeing the need 
for a quality in materials and con 
struction adapted to a sixty-year period 
of amortization. 

Effect on Community 

Three reports, together with the re- 
port on “Relations with Social Agen- 
cies,” describe the effect of the new 
housing developments on the com- 
munity as a whole. They are headed: 

“Community Activities” 

“Relations with Educational <Au- 
thorities” 

“Community Gains and Losses” 

The report reveals that community 
activities are guided by outside agen- 
cies; the Authority does not wish to 
interfere in the leisure-time affairs 
of tenants except to provide the neces 
sary club and recreation rooms, audi- 
toriums, and playgrounds. 

In the study of community gains 
and losses, it is stressed that since 
public housing so new an experience 
and since wartime shifts have obscured 
effects of housing changes, conclusive 
statistical data are not available and 
only certain trends and _ probabilities 
can be observed. However, these 
trends are impressive when they indi 
cate direct benefits in the health and 
education of the populace and in the 
physical appearance and economic con- 
dition of the community. This report, 
the longest in the book, is probably 
the most effective from the standpoint 
of citizen education. Its findings and 
those of the entire symposium are sum- 
marized in the following paragraph: 

“In review, whatever the direct 
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values from public housing, its by- 
products in community well-being tend 
to be even more valuable. Only when 
we safeguard the citizen’s productive 
capacity, restore the impaired self- 
sufficiency of families, eradicate the 
cumulative sources of economic and 
social malignancy (all of which have 
deep roots in substandard housing), 
and achieve physically adequate and 
morally sustaining home life, then only 
can we expect to be relieved of mani- 
fold community burdens and obviate 
many forms of community subsidy. 
These are among the significant divi- 
dends of a sound housing program.” 


Newark, Peoria, 
Jacksonville Annual 
Reports Widely 
Distributed 

“Public Housing in Newark,” the 
1944 report of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey, is 
the first such report designed by Carol 
Simon and Alexander Crosby, formerly 
of the National Public Housing Con 
ference, that has come to our attention. 
This well-planned booklet, summariz- 
ing the work of the Newark Authority 
and presenting the postwar housing 
needs of the city, has been widely dis- 
tributed. In addition to the usual chan 
nels of distribution, a copy of the re- 
port has been sent to every local barber 
shop and beauty salon, where it is an- 
ticipated that a considerable number 
of Newark’s residents will at one time 
or another pick it up while waiting for 
the “who’s next” signal. 

In Peoria, all public school teachers, 
as well as tenants, social agencies, and 
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Dear K.L.V.: 


Listen, K.L.V., you have helped to start something and I think you 
share in the obligation to see it through. No one is questioning the 
sincerity and reality of your comments. In fact, they have touched off 
a responsive chord in a number of quarters and some of our friends 
in management have decided that the day has arrived to speak their 
piece. I am using this open letter reply to your letter (published anony 
mously in the January issue of The Journal of HOUSING) as a means 
of making a few editorial notes as a preface to the letter reproduced 
below. 

I assume that you are from the East Coast. Well, a brother on the 
West Coast, Sidney Green of Los Angeles, has something to add to the 
remarks made thus far. | wish to commend Mr. Green publicly on the 
cogency of his statement. He carves out some objectives for management 
personnel that are worth our aspirations. 

The Management Division wants to do something about this business 
But we want to be sure that a real campaign for full recognition of the 
interests of management personnel has the sympathy and understanding 
and support of the members of the Division. 

Sidney Green says that “It is vital that the discussion continue.” 
Surely there must be other Sidney Greens in the country. I have received 
a few more letters on this question, but not enough to make me certain 
about what the members want. And so, K.L.V., will you join with me 
in inviting a wholesale response from the members of NAHO’s Manage 
ment Division about their troubles and gripes and hopes? I'll be waiting 
to hear from you, K.L.V., and meantime, I hope the members start to 
think this thing over. 

Now, please read what Sidney Green has to say. An accompanying 
note from him.says: “Incidentally, it makes me glad to be able to feel 
that I can write you and comment freely on these matters, even for 
possible publication, without having to write anonymously.” (Mr. Green 
is Supervisor of Management Analysis and Training of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles.) 

Sincerely, 
Ellis Ash, 


Executive Secretary, Management Division 








A LETTER TO THE MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


Dear Mr. Ash: 


certain business firms, have received 
copies of the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Peoria Housing Authority. 

The Jacksonville Authority’s annual 
report, uniquely designed in newspaper 
form, was enclosed with monthly state- 
ments sent to consumers of electricity 
by the municipal electric light depart- 
ment. A distribution of some 50,000 
copies was made to “all types of citizens 
who, after all, are the ones most inter- 
ested in our operation, plans, and prog- 
ress,” reported Ray O. Edwards, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


‘ In K.L.V.’s letter and your editorial in the last Journal, you have begun a 
discussion of fundamental issues hitherto avoided or neglected. I imagine that 
many others are thinking and writing, like myself, to say that it is vital that 
the discussion continue. All of us will benefit, NAHO not the least. 

K.L.V. is specific in his complaints, but your editorial indicates that 
broader problems are involved. You mention certain symptoms of restlessness. 
These would seem to indicate that you are thinking the same things as many 
of us. What does the future hold for us, looking forward from our present 
level? What does housing management offer of the basic satisfactions we seek, 
of dignity, recognition, and security? In short, what hope is there of seeing 
housing management become a professionalized occupation? 

Lack of an answer or a negative reply have been responsible for discontent 
and misunderstanding. For in essence, K.L.V. is complaining of not being 


COLUMBUS, TAMPA 
RETIRE “B” BONDS 


The Columbus, Georgia, and Tampa, 
Florida, Authorities have recently each 
retired $10,000 worth of “B” bonds as 


a result of continuous deposits to their 


treated professionally. (With reason, I might add, because it is difficult to see 
how responsible, original work can be expected from a staff member who is 
not allowed freedom to participate at least in NAHO activities:) 


We must start by admitting that public housing management generally 


is not yet organized as a worthwhile profession. The recruitment, training, 
supervision, and tenure of managers; their general treatment; and the intellectual 


and administrative environment in which they work do not reveal recognition 
of them as responsible career persons. That this is so is due to a complex of 
reasons, including the newness of the work, the intense pressure of the past 
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debt service accounts beyond estab- 
lished requirements. 








several years, the contused state of public opinion, and the generally low status 
of government employment. Further, managers have not always been con- 
scientious enough about the study and the extra work necessary to round out 
their previous training and to adapt it to the taxing variety of management 
responsibilities. 

Management is too close to social dynamics to stand still. It will go forward, 
as a profession, or back as a mechanical occupation, performed at the minimum 
level. In the former case, it will become a respected member of the government 
services. In the latter, it will be rejected by residents and public alike. In order 
to go torward, there will have to be agreement on objectives. These may be 
quite distant, since the very effort to achieve them will be progress 

Objectives for Management 

[ have noted below some of these objectives, without trying to do more 
than show the general lines to be followed. Perhaps more discussion will follow 
which will further crystallize the thinking of rank and file managers on goals 
and tactics. 

1. The field of public housing management must be translated into a 
series of principles and a body of techniques based on them. Knowledge may 
be borrowed from other fields, and attitudes, too, but the clearly stated philo 
sophy of public housing must be the foundation of the profession. Opportunism 
will be lessened by greater adherence to fundamental precepts. 

2. The free flow of knowledge and experience from and to the field must 
be made an integral factor in administration. 
ored, not suppressed. 

3. Closely related is the need for such an organization as NAHO to take 
a forward stand on all issues relating to raising the level of public housing 
management. It is unfortunate that NAHO is not more closely oriented to 
every-day management and managers since management is the major activity 
of contemporary public housing, and managers are the key to operations. 


Honest criticism must be hon 


4. The basic qualifications needed for public housing management must 
be determined and standards set. Entrance levels should be designed not to 
narrow opportunities but to attract the able. Academic preparation for careers 
in management should be standardized. 

5. Careers in management should be made secure by filling obvious gaps. 
Merit systems, attractive wage scales, promotion from within, protection of 
tenure, honest in-service training, and democratic participation are aspects to 
be considered. 

6. There must be a distinction between policy-making and administration. 

7. Public administration techniques, of proven value, must be utilized. 
The tactics of decentralization and delegation, of good administrative planning 
and control, are available but not being used. 

The very nature of the authority organism, with its autonomy, its clear 
functions, and its social purposes creates a favorable environment for realizing 
these goals. It is the responsibility of all of us to contribute. The restlessness 
pointed out editorially is a good sign. Emerging from a period in which con 
struction problems were dominant, it means that management is preparing for 
its long-term job. It is demanding recognition of the responsibility of its role. 
In return, assurance is given that the common criterion of all will be efficiency 
and the accomplishment of the social purpose of public housing. 

Yours very truly, 


SIDNEY GREEN 





California Housing Authorities May Sell, 
Lease Land for Private Development 





California local housing authorities 
may sell or lease to private persons 
property acquired for slum clearance 
purposes through exercise of the power 
of eminent domain, according to an 
opinion released in January by Robert 
W. Kenny, State Attorney General. 

At the request of the Housing Au 
thority of the City and County of San 
Francisco, the Attorney General studied 
the United States Housing Act, the 
California Housing Authorities Law, 
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and subsequent court decisions relating 
to both of them in order to settle. the 
question of the uses to which local au 
thorities might properly put their 
power of eminent domain. The ques 
tion was raised in connection with cur 
rent urban redevelopment proposals. 
Mr. Kenny concluded that: “. . . a 
housing authority existing by virtue of 
the Housing Authorities Act may ac 
quire real property as a result of the 
elimination of a slum area and may 





FPHA INITIATES 
AREA MANAGEMENT 
MEETINGS 


FPHA has recently initiated a new 
type of management meeting — “area 
management” conferences that bring 
together with Commissioner Klutznick 
key personnel from the central office 
Management Branch, the FPHA re 
gional directors, and regional office 
supervisory management personnel, 
Nationwide coverage is achieved for 
the meetings by following FPHA man 
agement administrative areas. The first 
meetings were held in Denver, New 
Orleans, Chicago, and Atlantic City 
(dividing Area “C” between Denver 
and Chicago). They are reported to 
have met with enthusiastic approval, 
principally because: 

1—Regional officials had their first 
opportunity to talk with all central 
office personnel concerned with basic 
management policy determination and 
to get an understanding of the central 
office point of view. Further, officials 
from the various regions could evalu 
ate their performance in comparison 
with that of other regions. 

2—Central office personnel had an 
opportunity to discuss the problems 
facing regional personnel and to gain 
an appreciation of the effect of na 
tional policy on local procedures. Fur 
ther, the central office was able to ob 
serve the extent to which common 
problems exist from one region to an 
other. 

3—FPHA management generalists 
(area supervisors) and specialists (leas- 
ing and occupancy advisers, project 
services advisers, etc.) were brought to 
gether for the first time. Failure to 
meet together previously has often re 
sulted in misunderstandings and in re 
sultant confusion for local authorities 
and project personnel. 

From these first four meetings, 
FPHA’s central office gathered a mass 
of information which it is now in the 
process of analyzing. On the problems 
found to be common to all regions, 
FPHA plans to issue soon clarifying 
statements of policy and_ procedure. 
The matters discussed and the de 
cisions reached did not deal with rou 
tine central office-regional office proce 
dures but had direct bearing on operat 
ing practice in the field. As soon as 
the analysis of the discussions is com 
plete, the Journat will report on the 
meetings in detail. 


thereafter mortgage, lease, or sell such 
property for private development on 
such terms and conditions as it may 
deem proper.” 
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South Bend deferred low-rent project programmed as H-2 
housing . . . $90 million Lanham funds sought for additional 
war housing . . . Taft hearings re-opened for two days .. . 
1945-46 fiscal year administrative funds for NHA included 


in Independent Offices bill . 


. . Proposed Lanham amend- 


ment establishes veterans’ eligibility for war housing . . . 
First shipment of French barracks ready . . . HOLC liquida- 
tion of assets moving fast .. . Washington agency personals. 


First Public H-2 Program Announced 

Announced recently by NHA is the 
first authorization for the construction 
of a deferred low-rent public housing 
project—100 units in South Bend, Indi- 
ana, for Negro families with an in 
come maximum of $2,000 per year. 

Small additional H-2 programs tor 
private construction have been author- 
ized for the following localities: El 
mira, New York; Columbia, McComb, 
and Port Gibson, Mississippi; Mem 
phis; Akron, Ohio; and Cedartown, 
Georgia. 

Additional Lanham Funds Sought 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mitee, now making up the first de- 
ficiency bill of 1945, has before it a 
Presidential request for the appropria- 
tion of $90 million of Lanham Act 
funds from an unexpended authoriza- 
tion of $120 million for additional 
temporary public war housing. 

Expanded production of critical items 
of war munitions and equipment has 
resulted in the need for additional 
housing in more than 100 communi 
ties. Programs ranging from 1,000 to 
2,500 units of temporary war housing 
are needed in Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Seattle, Bremerton, Tacoma, Detroit, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Fort Worth, and the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth area. Small pro- 
grams of from 10 to 100 units are 
needed in scattered communities along 
railroad trunk lines, at ordnance depots, 
oil refineries, logging and mining set- 
tlements. 

The $90 million appropriation sought 
would meet current temporary war 
housing needs for 28,000 family units; 
5,883 dormitory units; and 3,040 
trailers. 

Now under consideration by the 
Bureau of the Budget is NHA’s re- 
commendation for an additional $100 
million FHA Title VI authorization 
to insure mortgages for the construc- 
tion of private war housing in con- 
gested production areas. 


Taft Committee Hearings Completed 


Hearings of the Taft Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Redevelop- 
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ment were re-opened on February 6 
and 7 to hear testimony presented by 
the United States Chamber of Com 
merce, the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the National As 
sociation of Home Builders, the United 
States Savings and Loan League, the 
National Savings and Loan League, 
the Producers’ Council, and the Na 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Associa 
tion. 

Opposition to the continuation ot 
the National Housing Agency.for per 
manent peace-time operations was 
voiced by witnesses appearing for these 
groups. In summary, they recom 
mended the re-establishment of FHA 
and FHLBA as independent agencies 
and expressed opposition to the con 
tinuance of a federally-subsidized pub 
lic housing program. 

Eric A. Johnston, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
stated that the Chamber has no recom 
mendations to make at this time with 
regard to public housing but that he, 
testifying as an individual, considers 
that there is a place in the total hous 
ing program for some form of public 
housing. NAREB, NAHB, and _ the 
U. S. Savings and Loan League stated 
that provision of adequate housing for 
low-income families should be re 
“garded as a “welfare problem” and 
dealt with by communities. 

Senator Taft, during the last two 
days of the hearings, indicated that 
he had been favorably impressed with 
NHA Administrator Blandford’s rec 
ommendation for a single, permanent, 
national housing agency. He further 
stated that he had heard no argu 
ments to change his opinion that a 
federally-subsidized housing program 
will be necessary in meeting the needs 
of low-income families, and declared 
that he does not regard the “welfare 
approach” and “rent relief” as ac- 
ceptable methods of solving the prob 
lem. 

The Committee is now considering 
the wealth of comprehensive testimony 
presented and, although not a legis- 
lative committee, can be expected to 


present signihcant recommendations 
with regard to a total postwar housing 


program. 


House Approves Funds for Postwar 
Planning 

Approved by the House and now 
before the Senate Appropriation Com 
mittee is the Independent Offices Ap 
propriation bill of 1946 (for fiscal 
year 1945-46). It includes an initial 
appropriation of $5 million for the 
Federal Works Agency to carry out 
the provisions of Title V ot the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, which authorizes advance loans 
to states and localities for 
public 


postwar 
works planning, . exclusive of 
public housing. 

The bill also provides for the ad 
ministrative expenses for the Office of 
the Administrator and the constituent 
agencies, and for the payment of an 
nual contributions to public housing 
agencies in accordance with the US 
Housing Act in the sum of $7,600,000, 
together with the unexpended balance 
ot the appropriation for this purpose 
tor fiscal 1945. NHA administrative 
expenses were held at about the pres 
ent level; a $50,000 item in ‘the pro 
posed budget for planning 
was eliminated. FHA’s budget was 
increased $1,500,000 to take care of 


post war 


gradual resumption of its prewar mort 
gage insuring activities. 


Bill to Establish Eligibility of Veterans 
for Lanham Act Housing 
Introduced on February 9 by Rep 
resentative Curley, (D., Mass.) and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds was HR 2094 
The bill would amend Section 2 (a) 
of the Lanham Act to include in the 
definition of “persons engaged in 
national-defense activities,” honorably 
discharged veterans of the military or 
naval forces of the United States who 
have served after December 6, 1941. 
The proposed amendment would have 
the effect of making veterans eligible 
for war housing built under the Lan 
ham Act. Under existing NHA regu 
lations, discharged veterans and fam 
ilies of military personnel are eligible 
for war housing occupancy when units 
are not 
workers. 


needed for essential war 


Barracks Ready to Go to France 

The first 340 of 5,000 barracks being 
provided by FPHA for 150,000 French 
dock workers were ready for shipment 
to France at the end of January, a little 
more than a month after FPHA had 
received its assignment. 

The barracks are scheduled to be 
produced at the average rate of 80 a 
day and contracts have been closed for 
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HELP WANTED 
: NAHO 


has an opening for a 


MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 


Qualifications: training in re- 
search techniques; general fa- 
miliarity with housing history; 
sufficient experience with hous- 
ing management at least to 
know terminology; knowledge of 
reporting, record, and control 
systems; and desire to improve 
oneself professionally through 
identification with NAHO and 
met 


Location: Chicago. 


Functions: Under supervision, 
to conduct research on housing 
management and administrative 
problems; to assist in servicing 
the committees of NAHO and 
its Management Division. 


Selary: $2400 to $3000. 
When needed: May, June |945. 


Apply to: NAHO, Chicago. If 
interested, apply, even though 
you may have filed a Personal 
History Record. 











3,320 units. Contracts for the remain- 
ing 1,680 units, including 500 barracks 
to be obtained by demounting tempo- 
rary war housing not feasible for re-use 
in this country, will be completed dur- 
ing February. All 5,000 barracks are 
scheduled for shipment by March 31. 

Standardized production of the bar- 
racks permits standardized operations 
in assembly abroad. Work crews need 
be trained only once for all units they 
assemble thereafter. FPHA has pre- 
pared a manual written in French, 
with measurements converted to the 
metric system, to simplify assembly 
and erection of the buildings by French 
workmen. Included are drawings of 
every crate and panel, each numbered 
and followed with instructions as to 
where it goes and how it is fitted into 
place. 

HOLC Liquidation of Assets 

In a special report to Congress, 
FHLBA Commissioner Fahey, recently 
indicated that HOLC is approaching 
the culmination of the largest program 
of real estate liquidation in the coun- 
try’s history. The report shows that 
of a total of 197,680 houses acquired, 
less than 2,000 remain unsold, and all 
but a small number of these are ex- 
pected to be sold in the fiscal year 1945. 

As-of June 30, 1944, HOLC re- 
ported that its total $3,488,000,000 in- 
vestment in 1,017,821 loans had been 
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“NON-SUBSIDIZED” SLUM CLEARANCE PLAN 
HALTED FOR LACK OF CITY FUNDS 


The “Zachry plan” of “non-subsi- 
dized” urban redevelopment in Laredo, 
Texas, which has enjoyed considerable 
publicity during the past year, has been 
at least temporarily abandoned because 
of a change in the original plan. To 
take care of necessary site improve- 
ments, the city and the county would 
be required to issue bonds for larger 
amounts than at first contemplated. 
The Mayor of the City of Laredo has 
said that insofar as the city is con- 
cerned, he does not see any way in 
which the plan can be accomplished. 

The Zachry plan was heralded last 
June by the Engineering News-Record 
in these terms: 

“Despite the contention of housing 
officials, city planners, real estate opera- 
tors and social workers that substand- 
ard dwellings in blighted areas cannot 
be replaced without a subsidy with 
modern, comfortable houses low 
enough in cost to be purchased by the 
original residents, a Texas highway 
and building contractor has come up 
with for self- 
liquidating clearance. H. B. 
Zachry, of Laredo and San 


a simple, sound plan 
slum 
Antonio, 
has developed a scheme for replacing 
600 acres of slums in the Mexican 


cut down to $1,256,000,000 on 641, 
446 loans, representing a liquidation 
of 64 per cent—as well as a reduction 
of assets that is 12 per cent ahead of 
schedule. 

Surveys of the present trends of 
HOLC’s income and expense indicate 
that, if loan balances are liquidated in 


accordance with amortization schedules, 


the Corporation should be able to meet 
all future expenses; wipe out the exist- 
ing deficit; and return to the USS. 
Treasury HOLC’s entire original capi- 
tal of $200 million, notwithstanding 
the loss of nearly $50 million of inter- 
est income on loans taken by private 
lending ‘institutions following cam- 
paigns conducted to force the sale of 
Corporation assets, 


Personals 


FPHA Commissioner Klutznick and 
General Field Office Director Oliver 
Winston were in Puerto Rico during 
the latter part of February, discussing 
and surveying postwar housing needs 
and plans. 

Jacob Crane, formerly Director of 
NHA’s Urban Development Division, 
is now Special Assistant to NHA Ad- 
ministrator Blandford, with responsi- 
bility for relationships between NHA 
and foreign governments on housing 


section of Laredo with modern homes 
in good surroundings, to the finan- 
cial benefit of all concerned, and with- 
out public subsidy . The plan is 
simple. Under existing health, slum, 
housing and park laws, the city would 
condemn, by eminent domain if neces- 
sary, all property within the area. . . 
The housing corporation (private) 
would then take over the property, the 
present owners losing one-fourth of 
their land. The land thus obtained will 
be used first for parks, second for 
creating new building sites to be sold 
and the proceeds used to pay 50 per 
cent of the assessed valuation on im 
provements destroyed. All land in the 
entire area not used for parks and 
streets will be divided into 2,500 lots, 
thus eliminating future building in this 
project. The existing lots will be traded 
for the new, improved lots, without 
monetary exchange . . . Street, park and 
sewer improvements will be paid for by 
a special municipal bond issue of $500,- 
000 to be amortized solely by the taxes 
from the $3,000,000 increased values 
in this district.” 

Evidently the hidden subsidy in the 
plan, indicated in the last sentence 
quoted above, became apparent to the 
City of Laredo. 


workers in bombed-out areas. 
matters. In his new capacity he will 
be a channel of communication and 
consultation between the agency and 
high ranking officials of foreign coun 
tries. (See page 35.) 

Charles S$. Ascher, Representative of 
the Administrator, NHA Region II, 
has assumed temporary responsibility 
for the activities of the Urban Devel- 
opment Division of NHA, and will 
divide his time between New York 
City and Washington. 

Assistant FPHA Commissioner for 
Development, William P. Seaver, is 
leaving soon for England, in connec 
tion with the provision of 30,000 tem 


porary dwellings for essential war 


April 17-18—Management Division advisory 
group on study of comparative operating 
costs—W ashington 

April 18—NAHO Committee on Election 
Procedures—Washington 

April 19—NAHO Committee on Housing 
Policy—Washington 


April 20—NAHO Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-laws. 
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MANAGEMENT 
OF A WAR RELOCATION CENTER 


EDWARD HUBERMAN 


The author of this study, formerly Training and Personnel 
Relations Officer of the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
is now serving as Assistant Project Director in Charge of 
Community Management at the Minidoka Relocation Center 
in Hunt, Idaho, where some 7,000 Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were evacuated by War Department order from their 
homes in Washington, Oregon, and California. 


Some 70,000 Japanese-Americans at 
the War Relocation Authority’s eight 
centers* are seriously concerned these 
days about their futures — especially 
after January 1, 1946, when all centers 
are scheduled to be closed. There is 
much buzzing and consulting and 
rumor-spreading and worrying, along 
with serious efforts on the part of a 
great many of them to prepare sound 
plans for themselves and their families. 
Over 37,000 people have already reset- 
tled from WRA centers to communities 
in practically every state in the country. 
Many housing managers undoubtedly 
have Americans of Japanese ancestry 
among their tenants. Undoubtedly 
many NAHO members have become 
acquainted with families from one or 
another of the relocation centers. There 
are some 70,000 more to come out of 
the centers into the main stream of 
American life. 

To some of these 70,000, leaving a 
relocation center will not be any parti- 
cular pleasure. Center living condi- 
tions (camp style, a la “roughing it’), 
although they have not represented 
what one might call the full American 
standard, still, have probably been 
rather superior to what a few center 
residents endured before evacuation. 
Inside the center, people have had 
security: three square meals a day; a 
place to sleep; a job (even at token 
pay); an extra allowance for clothing 
if one worked; free medical care; vari- 
ous recreational facilities; a chance to 
make a lot of new friends; and rather 
good schools for children. 

For many evacuees, of course, living 
in a relocation center was quite a come- 
down. Usually, a whole family lived 
in one barracks room, and when things 
were crowded there might be two fami- 
lies in the room. A hundred residents 
at a time washed their faces in a com- 
munity washroom. They washed their 
clothes the same way. They had to 
readjust to living in a room without 
sanitary facilities of any kind. The only 
improvements were a pot-bellied coal 

*Hunt, Idaho; Manzanar, California; Topaz, 


Utah; Heart Mountain, Wyoming; Amache, 
Colorado; Poston and Rivers, Arizona. 
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stove and electric lights. There is no 
doubt that thousands of families are 
eager to forget all that. 

Each relocation center houses or has 
housed from five to fifteen thousand 
people. At Minidoka there are thirty- 
five “blocks,” each supplied with a mess 
hall, a recreation hall, a laundry and 
sanitary building, and twelve residence 
barracks. On the average, each bar 
rack contains six one-room apartments, 
of varying dimensions. 





Administration 

Housers will probably be interested 
also in the administrative setup. The 
overall direction of WRA is, of course, 
centralized in Washington. Each field 
center has a project director with three 
assistants, one for administration, one 
for operations, and one for community 
management. Each of the assistants 
heads a division, staffed with a small 
number of Caucasians and a much 
larger number of evacuees. The ad- 
ministrative management division is 
charged with overail responsibility for 
the functions of -personnel, budget, 
finance, statistics, property control, sup- 
ply, mess operations, and office services. 
The operations division is responsible 
for construction and maintenance, agri- 
culture, motor transport, and fire pro- 
tection. (At many of the centers, there 
has been a rather extensive agricultural 
program, supplying a considerable por- 
tion of the food consumed by evacuee 
residents. ) 

Because my entire WRA experience 
has been in community management, | 
can give somewhat fuller details con- 
cerning work in that field. The com- 
munity management division directs 
the center program in the following 
areas: 

Each center provides schooling for 
children from nursery through high 
school, an extensive Americanization 
program for adults, a program of voca- 
tional education, and facilities for prac- 
tical teacher-training. The community 
at large is generally much interested in 
and often quite proud of the school 
system. At Minidoka, the Parent- 
Teacher Association has more than 
one thousand members. 


Welfare 

The Welfare Office provides a com 
plete program of public assistance, in- 
dividual and family counseling, and 
cementing of relations with outside 
welfare agencies which assist in caring 
for relocatees who present various types 
of dependency problems. Another func 
tion of the Welfare Office, of particular 
interest to housers, deals with certain 
matters related to housing. Residents 
who desire alteration in their living 
quarters, or who want to move from 
one barracks or block to another, 
present their request to the Welfare 
Office for consideration and action. 
There are many reasons, not too unlike 
those on the outside, why people some 
times desire to shift their quarters. 
“Neighbor has too many noisy chil- 
dren,” “We have an invalid in the 
family who needs a quieter location,” 
“I want to be nearer the office where 
I work,” “I am a bachelor and one of 
the other four bachelors in my apart- 
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ment is impossible to live with,” “We 
have a new baby and need more room,” 
etc. Supplying certain items like 
brooms, mops, buckets, cots, mattresses, 
and blankets is also handled through 
the Welfare Office. The presence of 
brooms, mops and buckets on this list 
implies, and the implication is a cor 
rect one, that “tenant maintenance” is 
highly developed at relocation centers. 
This is true not only for interiors, but 
also outside the barracks. Almost every 
resident has planted a lawn, a flower 
garden, or a vegetable patch outside 
his front door or between the buildings. 


A recreation staff provides technical 
advice and assistance on leisure-time 
activities and assists in organizing 
groups of young people or their parents 
for recreational pursuits. Baseball, pic 
nics, and swimming are popular in 
the summertime, while pingpong, ice 
skating, dancing, art and flower ar- 
rangement exhibits, and dramatics 
draw large groups during the winter. 
There is a young people’s club in every 
block and a federation of young peo 
ple’s clubs to plan and provide leader- 
ship for activities on a_project-wide 
basis. Buildings and equipment are 


plain and simple; but residents seem 





to find plenty of opportunity for fun. 
Every effort is made to keep recreation 
halls open and available for games and 
parties and club meetings of all sorts 
At Minidoka, as at several other cen 
ters, there is an attractive USO lounge, 
and there are Boy Scout troops, Girl 
Reserves, Hi-Y Clubs, and chapters of 
other organizations with national afhli 
ations. 
Community Analysis 

The community analyst studies the 
cultural patterns of the center and ob- 
serves social trends and their under 
lying causes. He watches the reactions 
of the community to administrative 
plans and procedures, and lends a ready 
ear to all sorts of current rumors and 
gossip in the center. The analyst usu 
ally knows just how the community 
feels about particular problems. He 
makes no attempt to judge whether the 
community is right or is justified in 
feeling the way it does; he merely 
listens and analyzes. His reports and 
summaries are very helpful in many 
phases of project administration, espe- 
cially that phase where the practical 
administrator wishes he could forecast 
how such and such an approach might 
work on such and such a problem. 
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The following authority reports 100 per 
cent affiliation with NAHO or the Man- 
agement Division by staff members carn- 
ing more than $1800 


Housing Authority of the 
City of Tampa, Florida 











Plenty of housing managers from time 
to time have been heard to wish they 
had this kind of analyst around. 

The project hospital, equipped with 
doctors, nurses, dietitians, sanitarians, 
nurses’ aides, pharmacists, dentists, and 
a medical social worker, carries on a 
program of preventive and curative 
medicine and promotes public health. 
Free medical care is provided for most 
types of ailments. 

The police force, manned almost 
entirely by evacuees, is responsible for 
preserving peace and order on the 
project. There is a small detachment 
of military police stationed outside the 
center gates, but at Minidoka the mili- 
tary has never been required to inter- 
vene in project administration. 

Community Government 

The organization chart indicates 
Community Government as a section 
in the Community Management Divi- 
sion. Actually, Community Govern- 
ment at Minidoka really means a com- 
munity council elected by and responsi- 
ble to the residents. There are seven 
councilmen, supported by thirty-five 
block commissioners, one from each 
block. The existence of the council 
provides a means whereby the entire 
body of residents may assist and par 
ticipate in project administration, in 
planning and adopting regulations, in 
maintaining law and order, and in 
carrying on, insofar as feasible under 
relocation center conditions, the Amer 
ican tradition of democratic, representa- 
tive local government. 

There are dry-goods and grocery 
stores at Minidoka; and shoe-repair 
shops; watch and radio repair shops; 
barbers; laundry, dry cleaning, and 
check-cashing services; a newspaper; 
two movies; and a fish market. Taken 
all together, these enterprises doa gross 
business of almost a million dollars a 
year. About a tenth of this is returned 
to the residents, in the form of patron- 
age dividends, since the entire trading 
structure of the project is organized 
as the Minidoka Consumers’ Coopera 
tive, incorporated under the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act. 
The Co-op pays rent to the Govern- 
ment for the space it occupies, and pays 
the salaries of its employees, all of 
whom are evacuees. The Board of 
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Directors, elected by the residents, oper- 
ates the Co-op through a General Man 
ager and his staff. Commodities are 
sold generally at prevailing market 
prices. There is-careful quality control. 
The Minidoka Co-op is federated with 
co-ops at other centers and maintains a 
purchasing office in New York City. 


One More Word... 


One more word on the relocation 
problem: most evacuees are now free 
to leave relocation centers at any time; 
and since present plans call for closing 
all the centers by the end of the year, 
the number of people leaving the cen 
ters will necessarily increase. They will 
go to take employment, to join rela- 
tives, to attend school or college, to be 
treated at a hospital, to do all the 
things other Americans do. They will 
re-enter the arena of America. And 
since a large part of America is ab 
sorbed in the war effort, the evacuees 
will also work in armament factories 
and join the armed forces. According 
to the War Department, approximately 
13,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry 
have been inducted into the army since 
1940. Several hundred have entered 
the service from Minidoka alone, many 
of them volunteers. Their outstanding 
record, in the 442nd Japanese-American 
Combat Team and _ elsewhere, has 
brought them and all America much 
honor. 

America is a country of minorities 
living side by side. There are occa 
sional unfortunate incidents, but it can 
not be denied that the power and rich 
ness of American life are enhanced by 
the valued contributions of each minor 
ity group. As the thousands of Japa 
nese-Americans return to their places 
in America, they will add their contri 
butions to the general treasury. 





If we can house “worth- | 
less slum dwellers," we | 
can house Congressmen | 

—says Bilbo | 


“IT want an apartment building 
with 2,000 to 2,500 rooms to 
house the Senate, the House and | 
their employees. There will be a | 
tunnel from [it] to the Capitol. 
Then let it snow, sleet or rain | 
. . » If the government is willing 
to put up many houses for the 
worthless slum dwellers, it ought 
to be willing to loan money to 
take care of Congress.”—Senator 
Theodore Bilbo (Miss.), as | 
quoted in the Boston Herald and | 
reprinted in The New Repub | 
lic, February 19, 1945. 
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This selective summary of 
recent FPHA manual re- 
leases, circulars, and bul- 
letins is a new feature of 
the Journal. We should 
like to know whether or 
not you find it useful. 


Use of Development 
and Management Funds 


Commissioner's Order dated Janu 
ary 19, 1945 and a Manual Insert dated 
the same, to be effective February 7, 
1945. Manual Code 4150:3, 5150:4, and 
6150:4. 

Sets forth the types of items charge 
able to Development and to Manage 
ment Funds respectively and establishes 
time limits for the obligation of such 
funds. Resolves many of the questions 
of local authority personnel as to the 
charging of specific expenses. Particu 
larly, there has been conflict with re 
spect to the eligibility of certain items 
as Development charges. 

Under the Major Use of Develop 
ment Funds, the Manual Insert reviews 
(a) equipment, furniture, and furnish 
ings; (b) transportation costs; (c) re 
instatement of projects to active status; 
(d) supplementary work; (e) addi 
tions; (f) trailer relocation. Generally 
speaking, no Development Funds may 
be obligated for any project after one 
year from the date on which all dwell 


ing units become available for occu 
pancy. 
Under Major Use of Management 


Funds, the Manual Insert reviews (a) 
supplies; (b) cafeteria deficits; (c) 
operating improvements; (d) replace 
ment of property losses; (¢) mecessary 
“RM and R.” 

A separate paragraph is devoted to 
Rentals of Land or Structure. 


How to Combine or Subdivide 
Projects for Management 
Manual Section 3601:3, effective Febru 
ary 10, 1945. 

Describes the conditions and proce 
dures for bringing about the combina 
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tion or subdivision of projects in a 
locality. Important to many local oper- 
ating situations because combinations 
will enable single budgets, accounts, 
records, and reports to be made for all 
projects included in the combination. 
Otherwise, as has been true in the past, 
separate budgets, records, accounts, and 
reports must be maintained for each 
project. 


Fulfilling Temporary 
Housing Assignments 


Commissioner's Order approved Febru- 
ary 1, 1945. Manual Code 3401:8. 

States that the FPHA will fulfill 
project assignments for temporary 
family dwellings in accordance with 
the following policies: 

1. Available temporary dwellings 
must be re-used. 


2. No new construction of dwelling 


units shall be undertaken, unless and 
until it has been determined by the 
Central Office Development Branch 
that no terminated TDU or PFD units 
are available for re-use. 

3. New construction limited to 
PFD’s. 

The important major change in cur- 
rent programming policy relates to 
item three above. Only portable family 
dwelling units are to be provided on 
and after the approval date of this 
Order. 

The Order states also that there must 
be maximum re-use of equipment, fur- 
niture, furnishings, etc.—to the great- 
est possible extent through regional 
transfers and by requisition from 
FPHA inventories (new and used). 


War Housing 

Operating Standards 

Section 1.11 of Part I of Bulletin 
No. 63, dated January 20, 1945. 

A guide to operating standards, cov- 
ering grounds, structures, plumbing 
and gas systems, heating systems, and 
electrical and other equipment. Indi- 
cates the standards of maintenance ex- 
pected by FPHA and provides a means 
of developing an acceptable operating 
budget in relation to a management 
work program. Deserves careful atten- 
tion from all operators of war housing. 


Re-Use of Terminated 

Temporaries 

Manual Insert, approved February 1, 

1945; effective February 16, 1945. Man- 

ual Insert, Manual Section 3550:6. 
Outlines FPHA Regional and Cen- 

tral Office procedures in connection 


with (a) the re-use of structures, at 
other FPHA projects, and (b) the sub- 
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RIMENTS 


Preparatory to the postwar resumption of building, the Development Department of the 
New York City Housing Authority is undertaking experiments and research studies to im- 
prove housing design and construction features. The above picture illustrates experiments 
recently concluded at the site of one postwar project, where H-beam piles were driven into 
the ground and tested to determine their permissible loading and scope of use. 

Hoping to develop more comfortable homes, the Authority is conducting other studies 
involving experiments on different types of partitions to improve sound absorption, and 
experimental installations in occupied apartments to determine causes of condensation. 





sequent submittal and approval. of 
plans for disposition of terminated 
temporary war housing projects which 
are surplus to the needs of FPHA 
(Public Laws 849, 781, 9, 73, and 353). 

Includes procedures for assuring 
compliance with the requirement that 
local housing authority advice and as 
sistance be solicited in reaching de 
cisions on disposition of temporaries. 
In any event, local officials, including 
the local housing authority, will be 
consulted before any final disposition 
of a project is made. 


FWA Child Care, 

Recreation Facilities 

Circular, dated January 1, 1945. (Re 
vision and Clarification of Policies Set 
Forth in Circular, dated September 1, 
1944.) 

Defines the nature of FPHA’s 
financial responsibility for mainte- 
nance and operation items in con 
nection with the above facilities, pro- 
vided under Title II of the Lanham 
Act. Helpful in negotiating with other 
agencies that may conduct activities 
programs in Child Care and Recrea- 
tional Centers. A guide to the kinds of 
expense items to be included in operat- 
ing budgets for projects in which the 
facilities are located. 


Florida Supreme Court 
Rules Housing 
Projects Tax Exempt 


In connection with county taxation 
of housing projects under the juris- 
diction of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Daytona Beach, the Florida 
Supreme Court, on January 12, affirmed 
the decision of a lower court, which 
held that taxes levied against the prop- 
erty since 1942 were unconstitutional 
and unenforceable. The ruling per 
manently restrained the tax collection 
agencies of Volusia County from assess- 
ing the property for taxes. 


“What About Housing 
in Illinois?” 

Just issued by the Illinois State Hous 
ing Board is a booklet citing the need 
for urban and rural redevelopment in 
the state and pointing to the necessity 
for cooperative planning by private en- 
terprise and government if Illinois 
slums are to be conquered. Photographs 
of substandard dwellings set off against 
modern housing projects, together with 
statistical charts, present cogent argu- 
ments for better housing. Citizens are 
urged to organize, conduct housing 
studies, and plan for community re 
development now. 
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Oliver C. Winston 


“IT must say,” Mr. Winston wrote 
when he was asked to contribute the 
facts of his housing career for a 
We Present article, “that | certainly 
feel highly flattered to be included as 
one of NAHO’s ‘pin-up’ boys . . . I 
shall comply with your request 
even if I do have to go in for 
fiction writing to do so % 

By checking Mr. Winston’s resulting 
“fictions” against facts, it has been 
well established that he was one of the 
22 housing officials present at NAHO’s 
organization meeting in Chicago dur- 
ing November, 1933 and, further, that 
he has made contributions to a wide 
variety of housing programs—from the 
early days of limited-dividend projects; 
through the period of planning, devel 
oping, and managing directly-con- 
structed PWA projects; and on into 
the various stages of the local authority 
program under USHA and, now, 
FPHA. 

He participated in the design of 
River Oaks, a nationally-known, pri 
vately-financed suburban development 
in Houston. He advised in developing 
subsistence homestead and rural reha- 
bilitation programs in Texas. He was 
with the PWA Housing Division, the 
USHA, and is currently with FPHA, 
as Director of the General Field Office, 
with responsibility for all FPHA opera- 
tions in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands—plus all subsistence 
homestead projects, greenbelt towns, 
rural housing, and FPHA-supervised 
limited-division projects throughout the 
country. 
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Mr. Winston’s interest in low-rental 
housing and city planning, he says, 
began during 1928-29 when he was 
travelling throughout the United 
States as technical advisor and market 
analyst for a building product com- 
pany. During 1931 and 1932, he made 
extensive studies of housing and city 
planning while “doing such free lance 
work as an architect or planner could 
find to do in those depression years.” 

Texas is Mr. Winston’s home state. 
He was born in Smithville and was 
trained as an architect at The Rice 
Institute in Houston. 

Under USHA, Mr. Winston was 
Director of former Region III, which 
included Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. When USHA’s operations were 
absorbed into FPHA, he continued as 
Director of Region III, which was re- 
constituted to include Delaware and to 
exclude Kentucky and West Virginia. 
The region contained, of course, the 
great harbors and shipyards of the 
Hampton Roads area as well as other 
war centers—Baltimore, Middle River, 
Washington, and Wilmington, Dela 
ware. 


Out of His Experience 


Out of this long housing experience, 
Mr. Winston presents the following 
convictions. 

“IT believe that the most significant 
development in the field of housing in 
the last ten years is the fact that slum 
clearance and housing for families of 
low income have advanced beyond the 
seclusion of committee meetings of so 
cial workers, beyond the Chautauqua 
platform, on through the extended ‘dis- 
cussion era, to the realistic stage of 
public recognition in the form of the 
United States Housing Act, and then 
out into the satisfying realization of 
actual slum clearance, new construction 
and operation experience .* . 

“The scope of thinking of housing 
has advanced from the ‘isolationism’ of 
single projects to the broader scale of 
neighborhood units and of the entire 
city plan 

“With the passing of the ‘isolationist 
era’ of housing and the advent of the 
‘urban redevelopment era’ we see the 
greatest hope in the near future in an 
appreciation of the interdependency of 
both public and private endeavors in 
the clearance and rebuilding of blighted 
and slum districts. Enlightened self 
interest will, I believe, assure the suc 
cess of interrelated, well-planned devel- 
opment of our urban areas by appro- 
priate participation by both public and 
private interests...” 
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Washington Chapter Hears 
R. J. Thomas 

At the second luncheon meeting of 
NAHO’s Washington Chapter, held 
January 15, R. J. Thomas, President of 
the United Automobile Workers, de 
livered an address on labor’s interest 
ir a postwar housing program. His 
speech met with enthusiastic . response 
and in the week immediately following 
the meeting, almost 300 copies were 
distributed from NAHO’s Washington 
office. Mr. Thomas stressed the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country as a 
great force that will contribute to a 
peacetime building program. He said: 
“The curve of our production like the 
curve of the earth, is so big that we 
can’t see over it. It’s so new that 
we haven't had time to read about it 
in the schoolbooks and grow up with 
the idea — It 1S probably the most 
important fact tor the future of the 
country in all our history. If we can’t 
believe it, we'll have to take it on faith. 
If we are people of so little faith as 
not to believe these facts of life, then 
by our own tight little minds and our 
doleful lack of vision we are condemn- 
ing ourselves to the worst depression 
the world has ever seen, to endure a 
war worse than this one.” 

The Washington Chapter is still in 
the temporary organization Stage, the 
plan being to effect formal organization 
as a chapter in June. Until then, 
monthly luncheon meetings will be 
held for the purpose of hearing out- 
standing speakers in housing and re- 
lated fields. In addition, a series of 
evening round table discussions is being 
organized. At least fifteen such meet 
ings will be held from February to 
June—five sessions each on three broad 
themes: housing and the urban econ- 
omy, housing and urban social organ- 
ization, and housing and the urban 
physical structure. From 20 to 25 mem- 
bers are already enrolled for each group. 

San Diego 

At the January meeting of the San 
Diego Chapter, the following officers 
were elected: President—H. L. Sun 
shine, Resident Manager, Frontier 
Homes; Vice-President—Paul Flagler, 
Resident Manager, Coronado Homes; 
Treasurer—Jessie L. Prather, Rentals 
Department, Vista Square; Secretary 
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Mabel |. Lamb, Secretary to Mr. Sun- 
shine. 
Southern California 

In Compton, California, at the 26th 
meeting of the group which is now the 
Southern California Chapter of NAHO, 
the city’s mayor extended a welcome 
and the mayor of Los Angeles was 
present as a surprise guest. The sub- 
ject of discussion for the evening was 
the assimilation of returning Japanese 
Americans into West Coast communi- 
ties. Two members of the Los Angeles 
police force and a district officer of the 
War Relocation Authority addressed 
the group. 


NEW YORK 
CONSIDERS 
MODERNIZING 
TENEMENTS 


In an effort to provide makeshift 
accommodations for the thousands of 
tenants who will be displaced by the 
clearing of sites for postwar public 
and private housing construction in 
New York City, legislation designed to 
encourage landlords to modernize old- 
law tenements was introduced in the 
New York State Legislature early in 
January. The measure, supported by 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York, 
allows ten-year tax exemption on the 
value of the alterations for owners who 
modernize tenements built before 1901 
through the installation of central heat- 
ing, hot water, and bathrooms for every 
apartment. Tax exemption will apply 
only if construction is completed be- 
tween January 1, 1945 and December 
31, 1946; if the improvements are not 
of greater value than the original prop- 
erty; and if the changes do not increase 
the gross cubic area of the building. 

Objections Raised 

To meet some of the objections of 
the Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York, two amendments have been in- 
corporated in the bill. One establishes 
a rent ceiling of $8 per room per month 
for the improved apartments. The sec- 
ond requires approval by the City 
Planning Commission for each building 
to be improved. This latter provision 
would confine the alterations to build- 
ings having a reasonable amount of 
light and air and would help avoid 
interference with redevelopment of sub- 
standard areas. It is likely that many 
of the old-law tenements which have 
been boarded-up and vacant despite 
the current housing shortage would be 
excluded from ‘the plan because of 
this restriction. 

Since Mayor LaGuardia first an- 
nounced the plan in a radio broadcast 
in November, opposition has been 


Servicemen’s Families 
Favored for Public 
Housing— 
Pittsburgh, Omaha 


Families of disabled war veterans and 
widows and children of servicemen 
will be given preference in the assign- 
ment of vacancies if they meet general 
eligibility requirements, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
has recently announced. Even before 
the adoption of this policy last month, 
servicemen’s families represented a sub- 
stantial proportion of the Authority’s 
tenants. In the past year, over 50 per 
cent of all new residents admitted into 
the communities were families of men 
inducted or about to be inducted into 
the armed services. 

In Omaha, too, the number of fami- 
lies of servicemen in public housing is 
increasing daily since the adoption of 
a policy favoring such families for 
tenant selection. Almost all of the ap- 
plicants currently chosen for occupancy 
are servicemen’s families, according to 
the annual report of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Omaha. 


raised regarding its probable long-range 
effect. in perpetuating substandard 
neighborhoods. A statement from the 
Regional Plan Association has  sug- 
gested that it would be “undesirable 
from a standpoint of long-range plan- 
ning to invest money in providing 
bathtubs in these badly blighted areas 
where the majority of buildings are 
so old or in such a bad state of repair, 
or so lacking in outside light and venti 
lation that they should be entirely 
cleared within fifteen years after the 
war.” 
Insufficient Inducement 

Some real estate spokesmen have 
indicated that they can not give the 
plan serious consideration since the 
tax’ exemption feature is not sufficient 
either to insure important alterations 
or to compensate for the dispropor- 
tionately high cost of operating the 
25-foot old-law tenements. Installation 
of plumbing, necessitating the tearing 
up of part of the structures, would in- 
volve considerable expense. In addition, 
because of the haphazard and make- 
shift location of existing bathrooms in 
the structures, builders would not be 
able to take advantage of economies 
associated with placing water lines 
“back-to-back.” 

The Mayor, however, has declared 
that little opposition is anticipated from 
either state or city legislative bodies. 
He has offered interested landlords as- 
sistance in obtaining priorities and 
finances. 








THE SECOND INSTALL- 
MENT OF THE ARTICLE 
ON THE DISPOSITION OF 
WAR HOUSING IN THE 
HAMPTON ROADS 

AREA OF VIRGINIA 


by Frederic A. Fay, which 
was started in the February 
Journal, has been delayed 
pending completion of the 
tabulations of data from 
40,000 questionnaires dis- 
tributed to employees of the 
Navy Yard, inquiring about 
their postwar employment 
and housing plans. There 
was an almost 100 per cent 
return of the 40,000 ques- 
tionnaires and the job of 
compiling and analyzing 
statistics was not yet com- 
plete as the March Journal 
went to press. 











CORPUS CHRISTI 
MAKES VOLUNTARY 
PAYMENTS SEVEN 
TIMES GREATER 
THAN FORMER 
TAXES 


Voluntary payments in lieu of taxes 
by the Housing Authority of the City 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, to local gov- 
ernmental taxing jurisdictions totaled 
$12,578 in 1944—more than seven times 
the amount ($1,740) paid in taxes on 
the identical properties in 1938, before 
slum clearance. 

Publication of these comparative fig- 
ures —the result of the Authority's 
study of city and county tax records—is 
expected to pave the way for added 
support for increasing the scope and 
facilities of the low-rent housing pro- 
gram. By pointing out the sound-busi- 
ness basis of the program, by contra- 
dicting the time-worn criticism of tax- 
exempt subsidized housing, the com- 
parison is felt to be a positive indica- 
tion that public housing accepts its fair 
share of community responsibility. 

The report of the Authority’s “Sixth 
and Seventh Years” carries the above 
figures, breaking them down project by 
project, and displaying them promi- 
nently on a two-page spread. On one 
side of the spread, as a background for 
the tabulation of tax payments in 1938, 
was a full-page slum scene; opposite, 
as background for the 1944 payments, 
was a full-page housing project picture. 
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Solution to Maintenance 


of Trailer Beds 


The problem of maintaining the 
studio couches furnished in standard 
trailers, which has plagued many a 
trailer project manager, has been satis- 
factorily solved by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Portsmouth, 
Virginia. Frederic A. Fay, Assistant 
Executive Director of the Authority, 
reports that “Hollywood” beds (box 
springs on legs) are gradually being 
substituted for the studio couches, 
which had deteriorated so rapidly that 
tenants frequently discarded them. The 
new beds, measuring 48 inches by 72 
inches and selected after considerable 
testing and experimentation, add to the 
comfort of the tenants in addition 
to solving the maintenance problem. 
The construction is similar to that of 
the beds provided in furnished FPHA 
TDU units. 

To preserve some of the flexibility 
essential to trailer life, however, only 
one of the two studio couches now 
installed in each trailer is being re- 
placed. Although the Hollywood bed 
can be partially hidden by an attractive 
cover during the day, it can not, like 
the studio couch, be folded up when 
not in use. 

At the present time, the beds are 
being purchased from the Simmons 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, at $27.50 each, f.o.b., At- 
lanta. The cost, slightly less than the 
original cost of the studio couch, is 
borne out of the normal operating 
budget of the Authority, charged to 
Account No. 4481. 


Real" Homes Created in 
Temporary Housing Project 


The possibilities of converting famil- 
lar orange crates into bookcases, cab- 
inets, and tables are included in the 
suggestions for functional, inexpensive 
home decoration which are regularly 
featured in the tenants’ newspaper at 
Hunter’s Point—a temporary housing 
project operated by the San Francisco 
Housing Authority. Designed to help 
war worker tenants create attractive, 
“real” homes that will be easy to main- 
tain, the series of articles stems from 
the home planning consultation service 
inaugurated last year at the Vallejo 
Housing Authority in California. (See 
December Journal of HOUSING, 
pages 42-44.) 
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Photographs ot Hunter's Point 
homes reveal that tenants have re 
sponded enthusiastically to the cleverly 
illustrated articles emphasizing sim 
plicity in design and arrangement of 
furniture and the use of colorful, un 
conventional fabrics tor 


living. 


informal 


Typical sketches which accompany 
the articles are shown below. 
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Tenants Cooperate to 
Beautify Project 


Skillful selection of a former land 
scape gardener to fill a tenant vacancy 
at Sumner Field Homes, Minneapolis 
was one housing manager's method of 
eliminating an unsightly, cluttered rear 
court in a building. For a long time, 
the twenty families in the building had 
made no effort to clear the court. The 
new tenant, chosen from the waiting 
list because of his particular talent, 
planted flower beds around his apart 
ment and encouraged the neighbors’ 
children to help him clean the court. 
Following his example, other tenants 
became interested in the campaign. 

At a subsequent joint tenant-manage 
ment meeting, it was agreed that all 
tenants were responsible for keeping 
the court in good condition. The re 
sultant attractive court and gardens in 
vited the attention of tenants of other 
buildings on the project, who consulted 
the former gardener to help beautify 
their yards. To maintain interest in 
the idea, snapshots of “beauty spots” 
throughout the project were displayed 
in the management office. 
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Funny Book Nook 


Children at Brewster Homes, De 
troit have been delighted by the Funny 
Book Nook, recently opened at the 
The Nook is avail 
able every afternoon for six- to twelve 
year old residents of the project. Each 
child is given four books at a time 
from among the hundreds of “funny 
hooks” donated by the Red 
They are 


recreation center. 


Cross. 
invited to read and relax 
on special floor pads provided for just 
that purpose. This interesting project 
helps children acquire self control and 
library interest, according to the 
monthly report of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, which operates Brewster 
Homes. 


High-Income Tenants Urged 
to Purchase Homes 


Explaining that the true purpose of 
public housing is to provide decent 
homes for families of low income, the 
housing authorities of Atlanta and Bir 
mingham are urging tenants whose in 
comes exceed the maximum for con 
tinued occupancy, to purchase homes 
of their own. 

In Atlanta, a letter recently mailed 
to one thousand such tenants points 
out that under present OPA regula 
tions, they are not being required to 
vacate their dwellings. However, with 
the warning that once OPA restric 
tions are relaxed, all ineligible tenants 
will be forced to move, the Authority 
encourages tenants “fortunate in hav 
ing an increased income” to consult 
savings and loan associations and other 
lending institutions to arrange for buy 
ing homes. Copies of the letter were 
also sent to local real estate firms and 
savings and loan associations. 


Tenant Maintenance Enforced 


At the Cedar Central Apartments 
in Cleveland, tenants are charged $1.00 
when the maintenance man finds it 
necessary to clean the halls, polish the 
brass mail boxes, or perform any other 
duty assigned to tenants under the 
resident maintenance program. Al- 
though much opposition was raised 
when the plan was first enforced, the 
tenants appreciate the improved ap- 
pearance of the Estate. Now, every 
family does its part or pays its dollar— 
and rarely has it been found necessary 
for management to clean twice for the 
same tenant. 
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DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW, a mem- 
ber of NAHO’s Board of Governors 
and Chairman of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of New Haven since 
1938, the year it was created, has been 
elected President of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engi 
neers. Dr. Winslow is professor of 
public health at the Yale School of 
Medicine and Chairman of the Com 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Associa 
tion. 


WILLIAM R. GEDDINGS is now 
a Major in the United States Army, 
serving as Special Assistant to the Com 
manding General of the Ferrying Di- 
vision, Air Transport Command. Major 
Geddings is on military leave from his 
post as executive director of the Hous 


ing Authority of the City of Columbia, 


South Carolina. He was one of the 
country’s pioneer housing managers, 
having come into the public housing 
program in 1937, 


PHILIP MAYER, formerly Execu- 
tive Assistant to FPHA Commissioner 
Klutznick, is now Director of Dispo 
sition Control under Assistant Com 
missioner for Disposition, Colonel 
C. Russell Cravens. John Shively has 
replaced Mr. Mayer as Executive As 
sistant to Mr. Klutznick. 


MRS. KATHARINE M. GRAY, a 
commissioner of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City and County of San 
Francisco, has been appointed by the 
American Red Cross as assistant ad- 
ministrator for Arts and Skills in 
Volunteer Special Services of the west- 
ern region, which includes California, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona. The Arts and 
Skills program is considered to be one 
of the most important of the Red Cross 
activities, having to do with rehabili- 
tation of wounded men in military 
hospitals. Mrs. Gray will act as liaison 
officer between local corps and national 
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headquarters. Since the start of the 
war, she has been vice chairman of 
the Red Cross Nurses’ Aid Corps. 


PHILIP NICHOLS was reappointed 
early in February by Governor Tobin 
for his second year as Chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Hous 
ing. Attorney John 1. Robinson was 
named again as Vice-Chairman. 


MRS. SIMON KUHN, one of Cin- 
cinnati’s most distinguished women 
citizens and from its beginning one of 
the leaders in Cincinnati’s housing 
program, was reappointed in December 
for a five-year term as commissioner 
of the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority. 


HELEN MONCHOV,, former edi- 
tor of the publications of the National 
Housing. Agency, is now Housing 
Economist in NHA’s Dyivision of 
Housing Market Service. 


SEVERAL VALLEJO AUTHOR- 
ITY STAFF MEMBERS are now serv- 
ing or have served on the faculty of 
the California Labor School as an 
“extra-curricular” activity: Technical 
Director Robert Anshen; Tenant Re- 
lations Consultant Irwin Elber; and 
former staff members Harold Dun- 
leavy, Harry Steingart, and Hilde Reiss 
Friedman. Mrs. Friedman is now 
with the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis, where she and her husband 
are designers of exhibitions and publi- 
cations. The Labor School conducts a 
broad program of adult education. 
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HOUSING MOVIE 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


“War Where You Live,” a 16 mm. 
sound film running for six minutes, has 
recently been released by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The picture features 
Jay Allen, a well-known foreign corre- 
spondent, and shows that “this war is 
one which hits people in their homes.” 
We in the United States, too, though 
spared the destruction of bombing, 
have a “war where we live,” the film 
commentator points out. We have a 
victory to win, the script shows, by 
building better housing for more Amer- 
icans. Such building after the war, 
Mr. Allen relates, will also provide jobs 
when we need them most. 

The film is available .for rental at 
$1.50 through the YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, and San Fran- 
cisco or directly from the Twentieth 
Century Fund at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. Copies sell 
for $30. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active . $10 
Individual Associate .......... 5 
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under $1800) 
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tive or Subscriber 10 
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of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 


number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 
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